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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. V. 

WEALTH. 

If ever sanity is needed, it is in economic discussion. From 
the time when the Roman plebs marched back from the Sacred 
Mount, agitation and indignant pleas for justice have won their 
victories through strikes or revolution, but only when men have 
refused to admit the decisions of those who were able to see the 
issue in its proper perspective. When some strong, honest man 
has appeared in whom both warring parties trusted, his foresight 
has repeatedly averted strife and reestablished industrial peace. 
And so it has come about that not the agitator but the arbitrator 
has been the real conserver of economic progress. But the 
weight as well as the need of sane judgment is doubled when 
the religious leader of a community undertakes the amelioration 
of economic distress. Too often, it must be confessed, the sym- 
pathies of a dominant religious order have been with the 
wealthy or the feudal class. Too seldom has the plea of 
the curate been heard in the convocation of the bishops. But 
when decision has fallen to those religious workers most closely 
in contact with the people, then, as when the curates of the 
States-General dealt the death blow to the first and second 
estates of France, traditional privilege has given away before a 
new public opinion. 

I. 

Perhaps it is with an intuition of this fact that so often of 
late men have looked to Jesus as a source of industrial peace. 
It is not difficult to discover the beginning of a reaction against 
a purely materialistic sociology, and of the enunciation of teach- 
ings, which, whether their propounders are aware of it or not, 
are in many respects similar to his. It is no longer in the inter- 
ests of a sanctified rhetoric that his name is so often used, for 
men who are bitterly hostile to the church and to the Christ of 
the church are respectful towards the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

77i 
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It would indeed be strange if one who attempted to establish 
a regenerate social order should have overlooked those ambitions 
and strivings that make up so much of human life. We should 
expect, too, that Jesus, if for no other reason than completeness 
of thought, would not merely give, but, as in the case of mar- 
riage, would apply his general principles. It would be, of course, 
unreasonable to expect him to legislate specifically for every 
new combination in the kaleidoscope of economic history. An 
itinerant preacher in Judea could hardly be expected to know of 
the great trade combinations of Alexandria and Rome, to say 
nothing of those economic changes through which the centuries 
were to pass. Even supposing that he had been able to foresee 
thus minutely the future, had Jesus attempted after the rabbini- 
cal fashion to draw up minute rules for the conduct of the indus- 
trial life, he must needs have filled his brief career with toil that 
would have been as superfluous as incomplete. It is character- 
istic of genius to distinguish between the accident and the essen- 
tial in human experience. Judged by the same standard Jesus is 
the consummate genius, for there is no phase of generic human 
life with which he has not sympathy and to which his great princi- 
ple of fraternity does not reach. 

Thus inevitably Jesus touched upon economics. Not, 
indeed, as the man who collects material and discovers its laws : 
far less as those who, after the fashion of the schoolman, 
struggle with definitions in which there is neither hope nor reality ; 
nor yet as those prophetic hearts imagine who see in his words 
panaceas of their own unconscious devising ; but as the economic 
philosopher who seeks properly to relate all economic desires 
and efforts to those other desires and strivings which together 
constitute life. On no subject does he speak oftener or with 
more emphasis. Indeed, in so startling a form did he sometimes 
throw his teachings that men instinctively have refused to carry 
their letter into life, and when occasionally some zealous soul 
has thought that duty lay in following such teaching of Jesus, 
the courts have entrusted him to a guardian. 

For this, if for no other reason, men have slighted this phase 
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of the teachings of Jesus, daring to trust him as a savior from 
a hell of which he seldom spoke, but judging him incompetent 
to establish upon earth that reign of love which was the chief 
object of his thought. The Jews erected monuments to the 
prophets their fathers killed ; Christians in worshiping the 
Son of God have done despite to the Founder of the King- 
dom. 

II. 

Misinterpretation is here easy. In many of his sayings 
Jesus discriminates harshly against the rich. To the rich, to 
the well-fed, to the merry, is foretold woe. 1 " It is easier," he 
once said, after he had seen an earnest, rich young man turn 
from him, " for a camel to go through a needle's eye than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven." 2 In the most 
awful of his parables he portrays the beggar Lazarus as shar- 
ing in the joys of the blessed, unable to carry the least of his 
comforts to the rich man suffering torments across the great 
gulf.s Our one survival of the earliest Christianity is 
full of this severity. 4 It seems but the corollary of this 
discrimination when Jesus called upon his disciples to 
share their wealth with the poor. Such of them as had property 
were bidden to sell it and to give alms, 5 and no one who asked 
for aid was to be denied. The young man who had lived an 
exemplary life from his youth was told that if he would be per- 
fect he should sell what he had and give to the poor. 6 Nay, 
even if one had his goods taken from him he was not to seek 
them again. 7 Nor was this sharing of wealth to be limited to 
alms-giving. In lending no interest was to be charged. 
To seek gain through loans would be to place the lender on a level 
with sinners. 8 And charity was not only to be extended, it was 
to be enjoyed. When Jesus first sent out the twelve and (accord- 
ing to Luke) subsequently the seventy, among other directions 

* Luke 6 : 24. 3 Matt. 18 : 24. 3 Luke l6 : I 9~3 I - 

* James 1 : 10, 11,2: 1-7, 4 : 13, 5 : 1-6. 5 Luke 12 : 33. 

6 Matt. 19 : 16-22. 1 Matt. 5 : 42. 8 Luke 6 : 34. 
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he gave them was to take no money and to accept hospitality 
from all whom they deemed worthy. 1 Within the immediate 
circle of his friends the same principle to some extent held good, 
for not only did Jesus apparently give to the poor, 2 but 
he himself was supported, at least in part, by devoted women.s 
For Jesus was a poor man without home of his own, 4 and 
dependent upon others not only for support but for that hospi- 
tality which his own kinsmen seem to have refused or so to have 
offered as to have made its acceptance a confession of insanity. 5 

From one of these cases it would seem as if the renunciation 
of wealth was one of the conditions of joining the new society. 
But there are still others. The fishers of the lake were called 
to leave a prosperous business to become fishers of men. 6 
Matthew left his octroi station near Capernaum 7 to follow Jesus, 
and even the money changers of the temple saw their tables 
overturned and their fellow monopolists fleeing before the Gal- 
lilean who had found his Father's house made into a den of 
thieves. 8 

It would not be at all strange, therefore, if from these teach- 
ings and facts men should have concluded that the pursuit of 
wealth was unchristian and wealth itself an evil rather than a 
good. And so men have thought in all times since the days of 
Jesus. The preaching of the church against wealth has been 
equaled only by its zeal to obtain it. Those early ascetics who 
saw in the body only evil, and who sought with Simon of the 
Pillar to please God by the hideous mortification of the flesh, 
have been far outnumbered by the multitude of men who have 
by vows of poverty as well as celibacy endeavored to make 
themselves acceptable in the eyes of God. Few have so far 
imitated St. Francis as to strip off wealth and clothes alike and 
start at the new birth as naked as the new babe, but every 
religious revival of the Middle Ages blossomed into fresh devo- 

1 Luke io : 5-7. a John 13: 29. ' Luke 8: 3. 

* Matt. 8 : 19, 20; Luke 9 : 57, 58. s Mark 3:21. 

6 Mark I : 16, 17; Matt. 4 : 18, 19. ' Matt. 8:9. 
8 Mark. 11 : 17; Matt. 21 : 17; Luke 19 : 46. 
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tions of wealth to order or church and of life to the sanc- 
tifying processes of want. Through the centuries in which the 
leaven of Jesus has been working in society, wealth has enor- 
mously increased, but the processes of distribution have not 
developed so rapidly as those of production. The poor have 
been always present, and the Christian church has always 
endeavored, with more or less wisdom, to do them good. 1 They 
are God's poor. But too seldom has such benefaction per- 
fectly understood Jesus, and too often has it hindered the real- 
ization of his more fundamental principles. While Jesus sought 
not the amelioration but the regeneration of individual and 
society, charity has for centuries been too often the palliative of 
sin and the deadener of conscience. If patriotism has been 
once the last refuge of a scoundrel, charity has been a thousand 
times the hypocrite's price of heaven. 

Even when men have not thought there was any special 
merit to be acquired by the giving away of money, they have 
frequently believed that in some way Jesus discountenanced the 
search for wealth. A conviction in the absolute authority of 
each unrelated word of Scripture has of necessity plunged many 
earnest souls into profound difficulties. Tolstoi, finding in the 
words, "Resist not evil," the key to Christianity, ceased to be judge 
and soldier. 2 Few men have been equally honest in following 
that which they have professed to believe the only rule of life. 
The words of Jesus concerning wealth have been regarded as 
those of a visionary, and, instead of searching for their real 
significance, men have been too frequently ready to class them 
with sayings which deal with conditions that are so far from 
those of the world in which we live as to belong rather to a 
Utopia, a land of nowhere. 

III. 
We should expect so sane a thinker as Jesus to say some- 
thing more. Can he mean to teach that the new brotherliness is to 
be asceticism ? Are members of the new social order to live as 

1 See, for instance, Uhlhorn, Christian Charity in the Early Church. 

2 My Religion, Chs. i-iii. 
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parasites upon an evil world ? Is the normal man to be an idler 
and the child of God a beggar ? Such we must say is the only 
outcome of these passages if they exhaust the teachings of 
Jesus. 

It can hardly be replied that Jesus did not mean to lay down 
any principles as regards wealth. His refusal to divide an inheri- 
tance between two litigious brothers 1 was no more an act of 
caution than a rebuke to covetousness, and the request itself 
shows how he was regarded by those who made it. 3 The 
very fact that Luke has preserved for us 3 so much of this 

•Luke 12: 13-15. 

a It may also have been that this request was made of Jesus simply as a rabbi, for 
it was customary for rabbis to decide knotty questions of all sorts, including those about 
property. But the Jewish laws of inheritance were so precise that there could have 
been no question of " division " except one brother wanted to get something in addi- 
tion to his share. The warning against covetousness that follows this incident is 
accordingly quite to the point. Such questions would more naturally come before the 
authorities of the village. See Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, II, 
243; Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Christ, 104, 5. 

3 It is evident that within the synoptic gospels there is a decided preponderance 
of the teachings in regard to wealth to be found in Luke. A comparison of the third 
gospel with the other two will discover that much of this social teaching is found in 
those portions which are peculiar to Luke himself. If we adopt the most probable 
view as to the comman material of the gospels and make it dependent upon two great 
sources, the narrative and the logia, it must be admitted that in the former there is practic- 
ally nothing which looks like any special interest in questions concerning wealth on the 
part of Jesus, and in the latter little that cannot be easily interpreted from another 
point of view. But when we come to those peculiarities which mark the gospel 
according to Luke, it becomes at once evident that we are dealing with an entirely 
new spirit. The writer of the third gospel, who was also undoubtedly the writer 
of the Acts, shows himself intensely sympathetic with the poor. He alone has 
preserved for us the fact that the mother of Jesus was a poor woman ; and that his 
father was a carpenter. Alone of all the synoptists he never speaks of Jesus' having 
followed a trade, and mentions that during his public ministry he was dependent upon 
charity for his support. And all through his teachings we find him more than ready 
to show the interest of Jesus in publicans and poor people, and to preserve for us those 
words of denunciation of the rich or encouragement of the poor which have made 
Jesus the friend of the lowly of all ages. (Thus 1:46-55; 2, 7, 16; 2:23, 24; 6:21-25: 
12:13-33; 14:21; 16:14 sq.). It is this personal equation of Luke as well as the fact 
that his gospel generally gives evidence of having been composed later than that of 
Matthew, that leads to the not very secure conclusion that in 6:21 he has preserved a 
less original form of the saying of Jesus found also in Matt. 5: 3. It has therefore 
been omitted in this discussion. But even if the contrary view be held it should be 
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sort of material that Matthew has omitted shows that the 
original sources whence both derived their gospels abounded 
with such teachings. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
understanding this teaching of Jesus arises not from its 
scarcity but from its abundance. The distorted applications 
which have been made of these words of Jesus have been due to 
an incomplete collection of the data to be found in the gospels. 
His view of wealth is not to be found in this or that particular 
saying, but in the entire scope and course of his life and teach- 
ings. We do for Jesus simply what we do for every teacher whose 
method was like his, if we attempt the discovery of a principle 
which underlies and a philosophy that binds together all 
special teachings. In the light of this principle and philosophy 
the hierarchy of special teachings may be properly established, 
and the significance of scattered sayings more correctly appre- 
hended. 

In the teaching of Jesus we discover above all his recognition 
of the relativity of goods. " No servant can serve two masters." 
His effort is to induce men to accept not that which is good, 
but that which is best. Whenever the good comes in conflict 
with the better and the best, even if it be a hand or an eye or a 
foot, it must immediately be abandoned. 1 Now so far as the 
individual is concerned, his highest good consists in making his 
life a part of other lives. For both manward and Godward a man 
is essentially a social being, and his life is imperfect in the same 
proportion as it is not in union with the life of others. Thus, 
even on the purely physical side, Jesus viewed the unmarried 
man as so far an incomplete man. But the hermit is likewise an 
abnormal man. Jesus' ideal for humanity is that of a divine 
family, and in so far as any thing or custom renders a realization 
of that ideal more difficult, in the same proportion is that some- 
thing to be sacrificed. In the light of this general principle does 

noted that the thought of the passage in Matthew is undoubtedly the reason of the 
statement in Luke. The poor in money are very likely to be poor in spirit. And it 
should be also noticed that the words of Luke were addressed directly to the disciples. 

1 Matt. 18: 8, g. 
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he examine and pronounce upon all those social questions with 
which his teachings are concerned. His question is always not 
"Is this thing good in itself?" but "Does it make toward the 
realization of the divine brotherhood ? " Thus he looked at mar- 
riage and said that some men for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven would remain celibate. 1 Thus he looked at wealth. For, 
like marriage, wealth concerns not the individual alone but soci- 
ety as well. 

IV. 
Wealth must be used for the establishment of that ideal social 
order whose life is that of brothers — the kingdom of God. This 
is the only possible interpretation which can be placed upon that 
otherwise extraordinary parable of the unjust steward." As he 
by trickiness, not to say dishonesty, had won for himself friends, 
so is it possible in a nobler way for men so to use wealth 
as to bind others closer to themselves. This is one of the tests of 
character, this making of friends by money. For if a man be 
unfaithful in the affairs of business, Jesus regards him as liable 
to be unfaithful in matters of greater importance^ The rich 
man suffering in torments had a thought of his brothers too late, 
and his wealth had made no friends. He had served mammon, 
but not God. So, too, Jesus condemned 4 the rich fool who, after 
he had accumulated wealth, planned to use it selfishly for his own 
enjoyment. In the genuine epicurean call to his soul, "Thou 
hast much goods laid up for thyself; eat, drink, and be merry," 
this man published his determination to avoid all the possibil- 
ities of benefiting society wealth put in his hands. Wealth is 
therefore a desirable good only so far as it is a means to the 
highest development of the individual — that is, only so long as 
it renders him more capable of fulfilling Jesus' ideal of fraternity. 

'Matt. 19:12. 

3 Luke 16: 1-13. 

3 Luke 16: 10, 12. Clement of Alexandria in his little tract The Salvation of 
Rich Men, puts this admirably: "Earthly property should be considered in the light of 
a staff, an instrument for good uses." 

*Luke 12:16-21. 
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For as Jesus pertinently asked, 1 "What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and yet lose himself." Now losing 
oneself is the result of trying to save oneself 2 — a selfish man's 
unwitting suicide. 

It is this danger which lies within wealth that Jesus especially 
warns men against. It is a simple matter of observation that 
instead of increasing a man's social sympathies, the struggle for 
fortune too often makes him selfish, and unsocial in that it breaks 
down those ties which the poor man feels binding him to other 
men. In the same proportion as the semblance of independ- 
ence increases is there danger that a man will forget that he is 
always an integral part of society and that he can be truly a man 
only as he is dependent upon God and in sympathy with his fel- 
lows. This was the trouble evidently enough with the rich 
young man of whom we have already spoken. He was endeav- 
ing to build up a perfection upon the corner-stone of a selfish 
individualism. This is the secret of Jesus' command to trust 
the Heavenly Father for clothes and food. 3 These things are 
not evil, but if once regarded as the highest good, they will inev- 
itably lead to a selfish competition for personal advantage at the 
cost of generous impulses and faith. 

With such a conception of the possibilities of humanity as we 
find in the words of Jesus it would of necessity be impossible 
that his words against those things which are so liable to make 
against brotherliness should be sharp and severe. Occasionally, 
like all teachers he sought to startle men into a truer concep- 
tion of their duties to each other. As Socrates sometimes 
played at being a Sophist, so Jesus sometimes spoke like a fana- 
tic. But in reality he was farthest possible from fanaticism. 
He himself was able to live with poor and rich alike. If 
he was homeless, the houses of the rich were continually at 
his service. If his head was sometimes wet with the dews 
of heaven, he knew also what it was to have poured upon 
him costly ointment. The rich man Zacchaeus was welcomed 
quite as heartily by him as his fellow citizen, the beggar Barti- 
1 Luke 9:25. ' Matt. 16:25. 3 Matt. 6:31-33. 
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masus. The advice to the twelve and the seventy was evi- 
dently due to some special cause, for afterwards, when giv- 
ing them direction for their entire course of life after his 
death, he revoked it, advising a more normal manner of life. 1 
Throughout the gospels Jesus never appears in the garb of 
an ascetic, for the reason that he was able to maintain the bal- 
ance and perspective of his life. Indeed his life expresses 
even more distinctly than his words the coordination of his 
teachings. Wealth he showed to be a good, but a good only 
when it is a social good and when its pursuit does not weaken 
those impulses within a man that go out towards his fellows 
and God, and so render him unfit for the kingdom of heaven. 

V. 

All this it must be admitted brings Jesus close to the general 
position of socialism. If wealth is not for purely individual 
enjoyment but is to be used for the good of society, and if the 
ideal society is a brotherhood, it is not a long step to the belief 
that any form of private property is anti-fraternal and that soci- 
ety itself can best administer economic matters for the good of 
its members. Something like corroboration is given such an 
interpretation of Jesus' position by the fact that the company of 
his followers had a common purse, 2 and that the members of the 
primitive Jerusalem church "had all things in common." 3 

It is therefore by no means strange that there have always 
been those who have maintained that in some form of socialism 

'Luke 22: 35, 36. 

•John 12:19; 13:6. These texts are so used by Todt, Der radikale deutsche 
Socialismus. 

3 Acts 2 :44, 45 ; 4 : 32, 36, 37. It is just here that unrhetorical description seems 
almost beyond hope. For instance, Leslie Stephen (Social Rights and Duties, I, 21, 
22): " The early christians were the socialists of their age, and took a view of Dives 
and Lazarus which would commend itself to the Nihilists of today .... but if the man 
who best represents the ideas of early Christians were to enter a respectable society of 
today, would it not be likely to send for the police ? " A master of clever English like 
Leslie Stephen has small need of such astonishing nonsense as this to get himself a 
hearing. Laveleye (Primitive Property, Intro, xxxi) though writing in a different 
spirit makes an equally indefensible statement: "If Christianity were taught and 
understood conformably to the spirit of its Founder, the existing social organism could 
not last a day." 
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lay the true programme of Christianity. It has repeatedly hap- 
pened that a revival of faith and zeal has been accompanied by 
some doctrine as to community of goods. " If there were no sin, 
all temporal goods would be held in common" has been the cry 
of more than one Raymund Lull. The Waldenses were not 
singular in going "about barefoot, two by two, in woolen gar- 
ments, possessing nothing, like the apostles." 1 To a consid- 
erable degree this is seen beneath the policy of the great medi- 
aeval monastic orders and of ultra-reformers like some of the Ana- 
baptists. But in most of these cases their limited communism has 
been accompanied by more or less asceticism, to which the spirit 
of modern socialism is radically opposed. No man can bring 
any such charge against the Christian socialist of England, Ger- 
many, or America. The great inducement to combine Christian- 
ity and socialism lies along the very different line of their pro- 
fessed search for greater happiness and completeness in life, and 
it cannot be denied that the combination has great attractions. 
Indeed, if socialism be only what Maurice 2 declared it to be, 
"the acknowledgment of brotherhood and fellowship in work," 
it is but a phase of Christianity. 

To think of Jesus as a gentle idealist who preached a com- 
munism which was neither coarse nor practicable ; to see in the 
Jerusalem church a group of kindred idealists attempting to prac- 
tice the same unworldly economy ; to see only sophistry in the 
word of any man who ventures to think that the early church 
fathers did not regard riches as the fruit of usurpation ; all this is 
captivating, but it will hardly bear severer scrutiny than the less 
euphemistic "Le bon sansculotte," of Camille Desmoulins. 3 

1 Quoted by Neander, History of the Christian Religion and Church, IV, 608, 
from the statement of an eyewitness, the English Franciscan Walter Mapes. 

*Life II. 128. 

3 So Nitti, Le Socialisme Catholique, especially Chaps. II, III. Less learned but 
equally extreme views are constantly to be met. For instance, R. Heber Newton, 
Social Studies, 332 sq. It is gratifying to find an opposite view presented in so impor- 
tant a work as Nathusius, Die Mitarbeit der Kirche an der Lbsung der Socialen Frage, 
II, 274 sq. As one would expect, thorough historians reject the idea of there having 
been communism in the Jerusalem church. For instance, Weizsacker, History oj 
the Apostolic Age (Eng. ed.), I, 56. See also Keim, Jesus of Nazara, III, 345-347. 
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For it is futile to attempt to discover modern socialism in the 
words of Jesus. There is, it is true, nothing incompatible with 
such a system were it once proved to be the means best adapted 
to furthering the true spirit of brotherliness ; but just as true is it 
that there is nothing incompatible with a rational individualism. 
One can sympathize heartily with Maurice and Kingsley as they 
denounce grinding competition orasupposed " iron law of wages," 
but as a follower of Jesus one stands committed to neither social- 
ism nor individualism. Before either is declared unchristian it 
must be shown to be hopelessly opposed to the accomplishment 
of Jesus' ideal order. Charity, with Jesus, is not communism. 
If it could be proved that he had been an Essene, the identifica- 
tion might be easier, but that possibility is now little thought 
of. 1 Probably no one would soberly commit Jesus to communism 
because of Judas and the bag, and so far as any direct word or 
single act of his is concerned, it is necessary to say the same. 
Even in the case of the primitive Jerusalem church it is impossi- 
ble to discover anything like communism in the modern sense 
of the. word. Its members, be they never so rich, were not 
required to sell their possessions and to give to the poor, if we 
are to accept the words of Peter to Ananias. 2 Indeed, the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira does not make their fate dependent 
upon their failure to share all their property, but their lying to 
the effect that they had so done. Nor does it appear that all 
the members of the church at Jerusalem disposed of their prop- 
erty, since the mother of Mark had her own house. 3 As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would seem that this sharing of wealth in Jerusalem 
was simply an expression of natural enthusiasm and Christian 
love. It may, perhaps, have involved a too literal interpretation 
of Jesus' words, but even this is by no means clear. At any 
rate, a few years after this so-called communism we find the 
church at Jerusalem counseling, not communism, but generosity 
to the poor, 4 and the "contribution for the poor among the saints 
in Jerusalem" replacing the "having of things in common." 5 If 

1 See Godet, Commentary on Luke; Lightfoot, Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Colossians, Appendix ; Renan, History of the People of Israel, V, 48-66. 

2 Acts4:4. 3Acts 12:12. 4 Galatians 2 : 9. * Romans 15 :26. 
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there really had ever been any communism, its outcome was a 
reductio ad absurdum — a commentary upon the words of Jesus 
that will repay reflection. 1 

In the matter of charity we find Jesus expressing by his life 
the common sense that is to be used in the interpretation of his 
more radical statements. When his friends saw fit to criticise a 
woman who had anointed him, on the ground that the cost of the 
ointment might much better have been given to the poor, Jesus 
rebukes them. 2 There was a duty higher than such charity. It 
would, indeed, be far less correct to say that Jesus taught 
indiscriminate giving than to say that according to his general 
principle of love, charity would at times be forbidden as hurtful 
rather than helpful. 

Nor did Jesus approach that form of socialism that would 
equalize the sharing of products. On the contrary, when using 
commercial matters as illustrations he did not condemn com- 
petition, and in one instance he distinctly recognized the prin- 
ciple of difference in rewards. "Unto him that hath shall be 
given" 3 comes with ill grace from a socialist. The parable of the 
market-place has no economic force ; but if it had, equality in 
wages is not its point, but the owner's right to do as he saw fit 
with his own property. 4 Farthest possible was Jesus from the 
curse of most socialistic programmes — the assumption that the 
ideal social order is based upon an increase in creature comforts. 
If there is anything unchristian, it is the notion that bread 
and amusements and good drainage are going to bring in the mil- 
lennium. The same Jesus that fed the multitude withstood the 
temptation to use his higher powers to satisfy mere hunger, and 
deliberately alienated those who sought to exploit his philan- 
thropy while refusing his teaching. 5 

VI. 
The translation of this central teaching of Jesus into modern 
phrase is by no means difficult, although at this point temptation 

z " What means would be left of communicating one to another, if none had the 
means to bestow" (i. e. had given everything away)?" asks Clement of Alexandria. 

' Matt. 26:6-11. 3 Matt. 25:29. <Matt. 20:17. 5 John 6 : 26, 27, 66. 
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to over-interpret is very strong. Jesus was not an economist, 
and had little interest in abstract questions. His position at 
bottom was practical. The search for wealth is a moral mat- 
ter. Its use is also a moral matter. If one cannot be faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon, he is unfit to be entrusted with the 
true riches. Wealth is a public trust. The application of this 
principle to the various problems of any age must be left to the 
age itself. As in the teaching of Jesus in regard to the state, 
the first point to be settled is as to whether an existing economic 
institution or custom or effort tends to the establishment of frater- 
nity. If it does not, the face of Christ is against it, and the only 
escape from his woe is to abolish whatever keeps its possessor from 
using it or producing it to the advantage of society. For such 
minds as would regard this as an ethical platitude, Jesus fur- 
nishes abundant stimulus in the sayings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. For those who itch less for sensational novelties, this 
teaching of Jesus will furnish the point of departure for any 
economic philosophy that cares to use his name. But let us 
have an end of the indiscriminate use of Jesus' words for every 
cause that is good in its projector's eyes. 

Jesus was neither a sycophant nor a demagogue. He 
neither forbids trusts nor advises them ; he is neither a 
champion nor an opponent of laissez faire; he neither forbids 
trades unions, strikes and lock-outs, nor advises them ; he was 
neither socialist nor individualist. Jesus was a friend neither of 
the working man nor the rich man as such. He calls the poor 
man to sacrifice as well as the rich man. He was the Son of 
Man, not the son of a class of men. But his denunciation is 
unsparing of those men who make wealth at the expense of 
souls ; who find in capital no incentive to further fraternity ; who 
endeavor so to use wealth as to make themselves independent of 
social obligations and to grow fat with that which should be 
shared with society ; — for those men who are gaining the world 
but are letting their neighbor fall among thieves and Lazarus 
rot among their dogs. Shailer Mathews. 
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